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some thought s on flemish 

By Honor Brooke. 


painting. 


The history of any art involves the history of the p eop i e 
amongst whom it grew up and flourished, so that in order 
to have a right comprehension of the works of a nation 
we should at least know the leading facts of its history’ 
And not only that, we should also be acquainted with the 
kind of climate in which the artist dwelt, the kind 0 f 
scenery familiar to his eye, and the extent of the knowledge 
of painting which existed at the time he lived. It is curious 
to hear a person standing before some picture belonging to 
the early part of the 15th century, complain of its bad 
perspective, the stiffness of the figures, the rigid fall ot 
the drapery, and a thousand other mistakes, which in their 
estimation renders the work entirely worthless. The same 
person will gaze with contentment at one of Frith’s pictures, 
for instance, of some royal pageant, for there the perspective 
is all right, the dresses fall in the accepted mode of the 
period, the ladies hold their bouquets, the gentlemen bend 
t eir heads in the most graceful manner, and the eye (if 
not the heart) is satisfied ! 
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is , that the value of a work of art is not a ~ si 

tion or personal opinion at all, but a matter of fact to be 
ascertained from an appl.cat.on of rules and principles not 
the less solid an certain because they are hard to express 
or explain, lhere is no more doubt as to what is a good 
painting or a bad one than there is as to whether a piece of 
glass be dim or transparent. Recognising this fact, how 
differently one is placed in regard of the interest we take in 
certain works of art ! We learn to separate what we like 
as an individual from what we know to be good, as an 
intelligent art critic. If we can sympathise with the ’subject 
chosen, and if we know that the working out of it is good, 
that of course is the perfection of enjoyment ; but how often 
has one to lay aside (it may be a distinct dislike to the 
subject chosen) in order to do justice to the skill of the artist. 
For example, we can never know anything of the work ot 
Teniers, if we turn away in disgust from his pictures of the 
ale-house and its brawls. Nor will we ever know anything 
of the inspiring beauty that dwelt in the famous Madonna ot 
Cimabue, if we turn away from her because her hands are 
lean and long and her figure stiff and rigid. 

These preliminary remarks are meant as an introduction 
to the subject of the early Flemish painters, about which 1 
have a few thoughts to offer. One is often repelled at first 
by a want of beauty in their pictures — a want of that ideal 
of form and expression, which we see everywhere realised in 
Italian art. One sees from the first that the Dutch painter 
had no such ideal, that he was satisfied with the type of 
countenance which he saw about him ; at most he gave to his 
Madonnas the expression of calm benignity, and beautifulh 
waved the floating hair from off their high pale foreheads; 
but he could not throw any spiritual meaning into their e ) et> ’ 
The school of Cologne seems, from what relics we possess 0 

it, to have been full of religious sentiment, and a certain 
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fa them, pr^mi^i^eeded to be cherished a„ d ^ 
since neither their country nor their national type of. 
nance supplied them with superior examples. It is interest 
to place side by side an early Italian painting Q f 
religious subject, and an early Flemish one of the s * e 
subject; both are imperfect in drawing, but the fi rst h;is ° 
tenderness of feeling, and a delicacy and expression in ^ 
lines, of which the other is destitute. 

What, then, are the merits of the early Flemish School ? i 
hope you will note that I make use of the word Flemish 
as distinct from Dutch, for of the numerous Dutch painter 
of the 17th century I am not going to speak, but will confine 
myself to those who were born in Flanders, or intimate] 
connected with it. We would best find out the merits of this 
School by glancing at some of its painters. 

In the early part of the 15th century we find them chiefly at 
Bruges. This city, which was to the Low Countries what 
Venice and Pisa were to Italy, had reached the climax of its 
wealth in the 14th century. Merchants from all parts thronged 
its quays, princes lived in the beautiful palaces which adorned 
its streets. On fete days no pageants, equalled in splendour 
those which defiled through their streets. The towering belfry 
of its town hall, of soaring height and solid masonry, declares 
at once the strength and vigor of mind and thought which 
characterised its inhabitants. Here it was that Flemish Art 
rst opened its eyes. It was here that the brothers Herbert 
anc Jo n Van Eyck lived and laboured. So incorporated 
t e y the city that the younger of them was called 
‘i, ° fuges. 1 heir paintings are distinguished by two 
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But this finish in their work ; i s it desirable ? n u 
demand it? 1 should say yes, as long as the fin^ V^ 
sake of giving added truth and beauty to the T * f ° F . the 
But as soon as we perceive that the finish is f n th* 0 *? 0 *' 
neatness or additional polish, or to deceive the , of 

mistaking the object in the work for realities in nlaTf^ ”* 
jus, very like the realities, the finish and perfect'! cTh 
becomes ignoble. Strange to say, one is often more touchy 
by some picture which falls very far short of perfection tbZ 
by one of superior composition. Bu, to aim a, imperfection 
for the sake of its attractiveness is to lower the true ideal of 
good art ; for the artist only works honourably when he does 
all that is possible to human energy. Only let him feel that 
to paint a white satin dress, with shadowy folds in which the 
light seems half imprisoned, and then contrast the sombre 
uniform of the Black Brunswicker against it— is not all that 
we look for in a work of art, that is to speak to mankind 
throughout the ages. 

The other characteristic of the Van Eycks, was their fine 
colouring. John Van Eyck was the reputed inventor of oil 
painting. Although this has been disputed, and it has been 
said that painting in oils was practical before the time of the 
Van Eycks, still it is certain that John invented a sort of 
varnish, which was made of some oils, and gave great lustre 
and gloss to his work. The story runs : That he happened 

once to expose a painting of his to the sun to dry, but the heat 
was too strong, and the boards split in sunder. This disgusted 
him with distemper painting, and made him set about finding 
out a new method, one that would endure, and the consequence 
was that he introduced oil painting such as we know it. 
Certain it is that the brothers, if not exactly inventing oil 
painting, carried it to a greater degree of perfection than it 
had before reached, and their works acquired a great reputa- 
tion over Europe. One, Antonello da Messina, an Italian 
painter, visited the Netherlands in order to make himself 
master of the new method, and carried the secret of it to 
Venice. 

The commercial intercourse between the two countries 
favoured artistic emulation. In the island of Murano t ere 
dwelt the family of Vivarini, who had carried on the art o 

painting from generation to generation, and who a associa e 
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^,h themVme of the early Flemings When Antoneje 
arrived at Venice from Flanders, he found Carpaccio Work .' 10 
at his nine canvasses of the legend of St. Ursula. Anton,.,"* 
save to the Venetian School the finish and minuteness whi l 
he had learned in the Netherlands, influencing- the Beilin" 
whose works shew traces of his coloring, although they fa J 
excel him in other qualities. 

The greatest work of the Van Eycks and that on which 
their fame must eternally rest, is an altar-piece, found i n the 
cathedral church of Ghent, and having for subject “T^ 
worship of the Mystic Lamb,” taken from the imagery i n ^ 
book of the Revelation. 

This wonderful picture was the work of many y ear s 






pleted, and left the larger portion of it to be finished by his 
younger brother John; of the two, the former was the better 
painter, his colouring is more profound, and his knowledge 
of the human figure more perfect; but if he exceeded his 
brother, it is only as if one compared two brilliant stars 
together, and found that one was a little brighter than the 
other! Few men in Italy in his time, none in the Nether- 
lands, outstripped him in his knowledge of the anatomy of 
the human frame; and had he lived in Venice, in place of 
Bruges, he w ould have founded a school of colour — had his 
pupils been Italians in place of Flemings, art would not 
have had so brilliant and short-lived a career there. Strange 
to say there were certain elements of art, developed in 
h landers and concentrated into the works of the Van Eycks, 
u ic \\ ere only developed in Italy through a slow process 
o years and through a long generation of painters. The 
P pi s o the Van Eycks endeavoured to copy the form of 
eir great master, but they were not inspired by his genius, 
en enc\ to realism which characterised his works 

imrnpT exa ££ erated in those of his followers, who with 
m : patience and with infinite labour elaborated a 
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added to the original, so that the D i c t,,r* ; 
intact. When the sacristan first opens the Z appar f ntl y 
picture is disclosed, the first impression is one fT and . the 
and brilliant colouring; there is a delight felt • a !‘ moaious 
and richness which one is conscious of even w ** depth 
to find out what the multitude of fig^s, hermT^martyrT 
virgins, saints are assembled for. At last one perceived 
that the central object in the picture is the Lamb; and it 7 s 
noticeable in this, how differently a painter early in the 
‘5th century felt than we feel; that whereas we require 
extreme appropriateness in the symbol of so sacred a 
representation as this, Hubert Van Eyck was content when 
he placed a lamb, standing on a small altar in the centre of 
a meadow, and felt that insignificant as the symbol might 
appear,— it was quite enough to set all the angels hymning 
above, all the martyrs, who fill the background, to wave 
their palms in the air, the kneeling angels to swing their 
censers, and from the right hand and left, a multitude 
innumerable to press eagerly forward. This crowd of all 
sorts and conditions of men is painted with wonderful 
vigour and grace and clearness of touch, the varied ex- 
pressions in the faces and attitudes is marvellous; many of 
the people being portraits of persons living at that time. Of 
the three grand figures enthroned in the uppermost compart- 
ment of the work, that of the Virgin is most striking. One 
might find perhaps elsewhere a more beautiful conception 
of her face, but nowhere one so pensive and calm in thought. 
She is seated and reading; on her head is a magnificent 
crown of jewels, her fair and beautiful hair falls on her 
shoulders, and over a robe of blue bordered with gold; 
the graceful way she holds the book, and the fine painting 
of the hands, would at once hush the critic who would talk 
of the rude art of the 15th century. Not the least charming 
part of this work is the way the flowers grow amongst the 
long grass, a perfect wilderness of violets and buttercups 
growing passionately too, as if they also were quic 'ene inu 
new life. The triumphant martyrs stand a so on an unc u 
fating ground, all tufted here and there with flowcnng s ru s 
in full blossom. I am not attempting to describe this fans 
picture — beautiful and wonderful as it is, it is no a 
work of art, it has the faults and ignorances of the da } 
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manifest in it, they are seen at once by the most carek? 
eye- but there is such power and genius in the concern; 
and’carrying out of the work that they are easily overlook*? 
They are not faults of carelessness, nor wilful ignorance b 
faults arising from the fact that art was still in its youth, ’ a ^ 
had much to learn from science. For instance, works of tb 
i 5 th century are characterised by a cutting hardness f 
outline, which only gradually gave way beneath a mo ? 
scientific knowledge of atmospheric effect, and a greater 
facility in the use of perspective. The figures general^' 
stand out firm and clear against the open sky, which is of ^ 
pearly or deep blue — the very clearness of the atmosphere 
gives to objects a distinctness and sharpness of outlin 
which we seldom see approached under our northern skies 
When clouds begin to appear on the canvass they are at 
first arranged in bands along the sky; later on they are 
swept into great masses which conceal the mountain tops or 
shroud a flight of angels. We might well think that the 
Flemings knew all about clouds, and storm, and rain, and 
so would find such familiar objects very easy to paint •* But 
at this early period in the history of art the idea of painting 
nature in her various moods had not been thought of— it was 
always nature in subjection to man, or nature introduced to 
heighten the religious symbolism of the picture; the brilliant 
flowers which star the grass, and blossom on the leafy sprays 

svly 11 ^ m the J Icture of Van E ycks are introduced to 
Saviour^ 6 J ° y ° f natUre in the worship paid to the 
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By Mrs. Hart Davis. 

THE appeal for help in Bible-reading from J. H. is very 
touching. I hope it may bring us some advice from the 
first two she mentions, who have helped us so much before. 

I can only add a few words from personal experience. I 
have often longed to encourage some of the religious simple- 
heai ted motheis who think they do not know enough to teach 
their children, or who wait and wait to find a book to help them, 
which never comes. To such I would say most earnestly, lose 
no time in doing what you can, for what you can do no one 
else — and no book can do for you, and if you do not do it, the 
time goes quickly by, and you deprive your children of one of 
the most precious of all their early recollections. 

To begin with the very little ones of four and five. If a 
mother will daily take the largest Bible she has, and place it on 
her lap, seating herself low down, so as to bring her face on a 
level with the little ones round her, and then will talk the old 
stories to them, reading now and then a verse, but using chiefly 
her own words, she will find that the interest on both sides 
will grow. In reading the Old lestament she must take, not 
so much the general facts, with a view of teaching chionology 
or sequence, she must tie herself with no syllabus but just 
take the passages she knows well, and try to pictuie to the 
children the lives of the great men of old, representing in 
strong words the faith in which they lived and died, and the 
work for the Lord they strove to do. She should tell tie 
children enough to make each great name a living ciaiacte 
and omit all the rest which their young minds cannot ie am 
The point to aim at is the reverent pictuie maan 5 1 
little hearts, and this can be done ever so simply, always 
remembering that later study will coirect an leino 
details. 
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